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GROUNDWORK STILL A 
NECESSITY 


AILY those working for the advancement of the Negro meet 
with most discouraging remarks and even efforts which 
impede progress. Negroes appealed to for material and 

moral support for undertakings projected in their behalf often ex- 
press doubt as to the sincerity of the promoters. To the increasing 
number of liberals now writing books and holding conferences to 
uproot race hate and abolish discrimination some Negroes have an 
attitude of indifference and suspicion. Those whom the liberals de- 
sire to help do not warm up enthusiastically to the new-comers into 
the battle for freedom. Only after they have given ample proof of 
their sincerity do Negroes, as a rule, accord them a hearing and give 
them unstinted cooperation. 

The first reaction of the Negroes thus approached is that efforts 
from outside of their circle are more than apt to be selfish, for these 
unfortunate people have been deceived so often by their own fellows 
and others that they are reluctant to accept these new workers. The 
experiences of the Negroes in the United States justify this suspicion. 
About seventy-five years ago the labor movement was launched as 
something desirable for all who have to toil, and labor hoped to 
make itself a great force in politics. Negroes were invited to give 
their support to this movement, and many of them did only to find 
that when labor saw the possibility of victory without the support of 
the Negro it became hostile to black men, and the unions controlling 
the higher pursuits are still of this attitude. Then came the Populist 
movement which likewise sought the support of the Negro, but later 
joined the enemies of democracy in measures denying Negroes the 
rights guaranteed all citizens in the Constitution of the United 
States. Today the Negro voters of the country are being earnestly 
solicited by the liberals known as socialists and communists. Exactly 
what the attitude of these parties would be, if placed in control of 
the national government, is still doubtful. These doctrines have a 
more pleasant ring in the ears of the oppressed abroad where they 
do not have the additional problem of race hate. If the proposed 
reforms are ever carried out in the United States the execution of 
the program would fall into the hands of those victimized by their 
prejudices. The treatment of the Negroes by the Republican Party 
which shelved their pleas for justice while beng held in office for more 
than half a century by their votes is a case in evidence. It would 
seem, then, that much groundwork in Christianiz'ng the Church and 
democratizing the country must be done before any liberal program 
can be carried out in the United States. In fact, the record of the 
United States, like that of the Union of South Africa, disqualifies 
this country for participation in the effort of the United Nations 
to lead the world toward peace. 
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THE TANNER FAMILY 


most interesting period of its 

career more than a century 
ago when on December 25, 1835, 
Benjamin Tucker Tanner, the son 
of Hugh S. and Isabel Tanner, was 
born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Before this son died on January 15, 
1923, he had achieved greatness. 
Hugh S. Tanner was the son of Her- 
man Tanner, son of Richard Tan- 
ner. In early life Benjamin faced the 


T= Tanner Family began the 


BISHOP BENJAMIN TUCKER TANNER 
SARA ELIZABETH (MILLER) TANNER 


HENRY O. TANNER 
HALLIE D. JOHNSON 
MARY MOSSELL 


hardships which the Free Colored 
People encountered in Northern 
cities where they were barred from 
higher pursuits by hostile mechan- 
ics and artisans and had to com- 
pete in menial positions with Ger- 
man and Scotch-Irish immigrants. 
Yet this son contrived to secure a 
good education. He was educated 
at Avery College at Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania. He was converted 
to the Christian faith in 1856 and 


THE TANNER FAMILY IN 1890 


joined the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. That same year he 
began the study of theology at the 
Western Theological Seminary, lo- 
eated also in Allegheny, and was 
licensed to preach. He left the 
Seminary in 1859 and entered 


upon ministerial work. In 1860 he 
was admitted to the conference 
of his connection, which ordained 
him deacon, and later elder the 
During the Civil War, 


same year. 


. BELL TEMPLE 
. CARLTON TANNER 


SADIE MOORE 

BERTHA TANNER STAFFORD 

SADIE DILLON HARRISON FULFORD 
First Grandchild 
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however, he had to play his part 
in founding a school for freedmen 
in the United States Navy Yard 
in 1861, and while in Washington 
he functioned as the pastor of the 
Fifteenth Presbyterian Church 
from 1861 to 1862. That same year 
he joined the Baltimore Confer- 
ence of the African Methodist Epis- 
ecopal Church. He established a 
church at Alexandria, Virginia, 
and officiated as pastor at George- 
town in the District of Columbia 
in 1863; at Frederick, Maryland, 
in 1864; at the Bethel Church in 
Baltimore in 1866. He then tem- 
porarily abandoned preaching to 
take charge of the school for freed- 
men in Frederick, Maryland. He 
served as editor of The Christian 
Recorder, the organ of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, from 
1868 to 1884. He founded The 
African Methodist Episcopal 
Church Review in 1884 and edited 
it until 1888 when he was elected 
bishop. 

As a bishop he was outstanding 
for his thorough preparation for 
the great task of evangelizing and 
stimulating the Christian life of 
his emancipated people. During 
the twenty years that he served as 
bishop he functioned in four dio- 
ceses and so impressed his worth 
upon those areas that persons still 
living speak enthusiastically of his 
achievements. He cooperated as 
an adviser and trustee of the 
boards of the schools of his own 
connection and served likewise on 
the board of trustees of Howard 
University. At the same time he 
was making himself felt through 
the use of his pen. He participated 
in the anthropological discussion 
of the race question by writing The 
Origin of the Negro and Is the Ne- 
gro Cursed? His most important 
works were An Apology for Afri- 
can Methodism, which appeared in 
1867, and An Outline of Our His- 
troy and Government for African 
Methodist Churchmen, Ministers 
and Lay, in Catechetical Form, 
which was published in 1884. He 
published in 1894 a book of ser- 
mons entitled Theological Lectures. 
He has to his credit also The Ne- 


gro, African and American, The 
Color of Solomon, What? (1894) 
The Dispensations in the History of 
the Church (1899), The Negro in 
Holy Writ (1902), and A Hint to 
Ministers (1902). 

On August 19, 1858, Benjamin 
Tucker Tanner married Sara Eliza- 
beth Miller. She was born on May 
18, 1840, in Winchester, Virginia. 
Her family became free there in 
1841 and moved to Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, where she was 
brought up. There she acquired a 
common school education and 
taught a private school in her home, 
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one of her pupils being Miss Hallie 
Q. Brown, who is still living in 
Wilberforce, Ohio. From this mar- 
riage came nine children, seven of 
whom lived to maturity. Benjamin 
and Horace died in infancy. Henry 
Ossawa Tanner, the distinguished 
painter, was born in 1859 and died 
in 1937, 

The best known of all the Tan- 
ners is Henry Ossawa Tanner. He 
early took the rank as a fine artist 
of international standing even 
when few American white painters 
could claim that honor. In our 


day, numbers of Negro artists are 
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BERTHA TANNER STAFFORD 


vying for supremacy in their re- 
spective fields, although no one of 
this particular circle has yet 
achieved the renown which Tanner 
enjoyed until the time of his death 
on May 25, 1937. 

Tanner was born in Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania, June 21, 1859. Very 
soon in his career he showed an ap- 


titude for art. In Philadelphia, 
Tanner had the opportunity to 
study under Eakins and Hovendon 
at the Philadelphia Academy of 
Fine Arts. Upon completing the 
work at this institution, Tanner 
began teaching at Clark Univer- 


HENRY OSSAWA TANNER 


CARLTON M. TANNER 


sity, in Atlanta, Georgia, but did 
not profit much thereby. Tanner 
undertook to make a living in pho- 
tography both in Atlanta and in a 
small town in North Carolina. For- 
tunately, Bishop Joseph C. Hartzel 
invited him to come to Cincinnati 
and exhibit there his works with 
the hope that the proceeds from the 
sale might be adequate to defray 
the expenses of his travels and 
study abroad. In this, however, he 
was disappointed, but in order to 
encourage the young man Bishop 
Hartzel paid him a lump sum for 


GEORGE B. STAFFORD 


MARY LOUISE TANNER MOSSELL 


S. TANNER STAFFORD 
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CHARLES TANNER STAFFORD 





MARY E. TANNER ALEXANDER 


all of his paintings, and with this 
amount he started on his way to 
Rome. 

On his way to Rome, however, 
Tanner stopped in Paris and liked 
the city so much that he remained 
there instead of establishing him- 


self in the Eternal City. In Paris 
he began in 1892 to study under 
Jean Paul Laurens and Benjamin 
Constant, under whom he put on 
the finishing touches as a great ar- 
tist. Four years later he attracted 


, 


attention with his ‘‘Musie Lesson’ 
and his ‘‘Young Sabot Maker.’’ 


DR. JAMES H. DUCKREY 


SADIE M. ALEXANDER 


The following year, in 1897, the 
world’s most renowned artists ac- 
claimed him as one of the greatest 
of all time when he unveiled his 
striking painting, ‘‘The Raising of 
Lazarus.’’ The French Govern- 
ment awarded this masterpiece the 
gold medal and placed it in the 
Luxembourg Museum. 

To all the paintings of Tanner, 
we can not refer in this brief 
sketch, but his best known works 
are included in the following: 
‘*Annunciation,’’ ‘‘ Judas,’’ ‘‘Nie- 


odemus,’’ ‘‘Daniel in the Lion’s 


MRS. NANCY WOODSON DUCKREY 
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RAE PACE ALEXANDER 


Den,’’ ‘‘The Wise and Foolish Vir- 
gins,’’ ‘‘Ruth,’’ ‘‘Christ at the 
Home of Mary and Martha,’’ ‘‘ Re- 
turn of the Holy Women,’’ ‘‘The 
Jews’ Wailing Place,’’ ‘‘The Flight 
Into Egypt,’’ ‘‘He Vanished Out 
of Their Sight,’’ ‘‘Christ Before 
the Doctors,’’ ‘‘Christ Washing 
the Disciples’ Feet,’’ and ‘‘ Job and 
His Three Friends.”’ 

In these paintings Tanner has 
adhered to his original plan of re- 
ligious art. In a sense, it may be 
said that he carried out the wishes 
of his father in being a preacher, 


TANNER GRANT DUCKREY 
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not through word, but through art. 
Tanner spent much time in the 
Holy Land in order to understand 
better the background and the re- 
ligious feeling of the people por- 
trayed in the Bible. Although he 
devoted some time to paintings of 
secular order, he may be spoken of 
mainly as a great worker in relig- 
ious art. He died in Paris May 25, 
1937. 

In 1899 -he married Jessie Ma- 
eaulay Olssen. They had one son, 
an engineer, Jesse Ossawa Tanner, 
who is in France today doing his 
part for the rehabilitation of the 
waste places of that devastated 
land. 

Hallie, a progressive and de- 
termined character, was born in 
1863. She married Charles E, Dil- 
lon, by whom she had one child, Sa- 
die Fulford, now living in New 
London, Connecticut. Hallie then 
studied medicine at the Women’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
went to Tuskegee Institute where, 
after passing the Alabama state 
board, she established the Nurses’ 
School and Hospital. She later 
married the Rev. John Q. Johnson 
for whom she bore four boys, two 
of whom are still living. 

Mary Louise Tanner was born 
in 1865 and died in 1935. She was 
a woman of a very sweet voice but 
was frail like her mother. She 
married A. A. Mossell in Phila- 
delphia. From this union came 
three children, Sadie Mossell Alex- 
ander, Aaron Mossell, and Eliza- 
beth Mossell Anderson. Aaron 
Mossell was educated in pharmacy 
at Howard University and conducts 
a business of this order in Phila- 
delphia. Elizabeth Mossell Ander- 
son was educated at the University 
of Pennsylvania and Columbia, 
having received the degree of 
Bachelor of Science from the for- 
mer and Master of Science from the 
latter. She has served as dean of 
women at Virginia State College 
and is now employed in the same 
capacity at Wilberforce Univer- 
sity. 

Of these three children, Sadie T. 
Mossell is the most distinguished. 


She was educated in the District 
of Columbia Public Schools and at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
After completing her undergradu- 
ate work at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, she majored in Economies 
in the Graduate School where she 
obtained the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1921. From 1921 to 
1923 she served as assistant actuary 
of the North Carolina Mutual Life 
Insurance Company in Durham; 
but to make herself a real partner 
for her husband, Raymond Pace 
Alexander, whom she married in 
1923, she returned to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and com- 
pleted the law course in 1927. 
There she was an associate editor 
of the University of Pennsylvania 
Law Review. She was admitted 
to the Philadelphia Bar the next 
year. She has been honored in 
various ways because of her high 
standing in the city and nation. 
She was appointed Assistant City 
Solicitor of Philadelphia in 1928. 
The Inter-Racial Committee in- 
vited her to be a member of that 
circle, and learned and professional 
groups have solicited her coopera- 
tion. She is the mother of two 
daughters—Mary Elizabeth Tan- 
ner Alexander and Rae Pace Alex- 
ander. 

Isabelle Tanner Temple, another 
daughter of Bishop Tanner, was 
born in 1867 and is still living in 
Pittsburgh. She married the Rev. 
Noah Temple who died in 1946, 
leaving no children. She has been 
active in religious and educational 
work and once served as one of the 
editors of the Women’s Recorder. 
In the various capacities in which 
she has served she manifested much 
of the sipirit of her father and the 
gentleness of her kind and sym- 
pathetic mother. 

Carlton M. Tanner, one of the 
sons of Bishop Tanner, was born 
in Philadelphia in 1870 and died 
in Chicago in 1933. He saw light 
in the home of the Old Book Con- 
eern of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church at 631 Pine 
Street in Philadelphia. He was 
educated at the Institute for Col- 
ored Youth, completing the course 
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there in 1891. This institution has 
been reorganized and established 
outside of Philadelphia as Chey- 
ney. He next attended the Epis- 
eopal Divinity School in 'Phila- 
relphia where he prepared for the 
ministry. He married in Darby, 
Pennsylvania, Frances Stanford, a 
trained nurse, who was a great 
help to him in his work as a pastor 
in charge of some of the largest of 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Churches in cities like Philadel- 
phia, Washington, and Chicago. 
His widow is still living and has 
the companionship of her daughter 
Sara Elizabeth Tanner. 

Sara Elizabeth Tanner, another 
daughter of Bishop Tanner, was 





HELEN FAIRFAX HOLMES 


born in Philadelphia in 1873, and 
died in Washington in 1900. She 
was educated at the Girls’ High 
School in Philadelphia and taught 
at the Downington Industrial 
School before she married Dr. 
Lewis B. Moore, who was at that 
time a young man studying in the 
traduate School of the University 
of Pennsylvania where he received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Dr. Moore was called to Howard 
University to organize the Teach- 
ers College, and his companion was 
of great assistance to him in this 
effort. From that union came three 
children, one of whom died in in- 
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fancy. A daughter, Sara Moore 
Pride, married and taught for a 
time in New York and died there 
some years ago. Lewis Tanner 
Moore, the son from this union, was 
educated in the. Public Schools of 
Washington, at Storer College and 
Bates. At Temple he was gradu- 
ated in law, and he now practices 
this profession in Philadelphia. 
Bertha Tanner, the youngest 
child of the Bishop, born in 1878, 
is still living. She was educated 
in the Philadelphia Public Schools 
and at Drexel Institute. She did 
some work in music at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, gave some 
attention to elocution, and scrib- 
bled verse as did her father. In 
1904 she married Samuel Patter- 
son Stafford, a member of the first 
four-year class in medicine at the 
University of Pennsylvania. They 
settled in St. Louis. She bore him 
two sons. One of these, S. Tanner 
Stafford, was educated at Knox 
College and the University of 


Michigan where he was trained in 


Hospital Administration which 
equipped him well for his success- 
ful administration as the super- 
intendent of the Flint-Goodridge 
Hospital in New Orleans. He has 
one child, a fine looking baby, 
Charles Tanner Stafford. George 
B. Stafford, the other son, is a 
product of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, of the Teachers College at 
Carbondale, Illinois, and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He has served 
as managing editor of the St. Louis 
edition of the Pittsburgh Courier 
and now teaches English at the 
Sumner High School. He married 
Adele K. Rhodes in 1942, but they 
have no children. 

Hugh S. and Isabel H. Tanner 
had other children besides Ben- 
jamin Tucker Tanner, and some 
of these not only became distin- 
guished but left offspring to im- 
press their worth npon the public. 
One of these children was Mary 
Tanner, the youngest sister of 
Bishop Tanner. She married a 
Rev. Mr. Russell with whom she 
faithfully cooperated in his exten- 
sive service in religious and edu- 
cational work. They emphasized 


education and gave all their chil- 
dren a college training. One was 
graduated at Bucknell and another 
at Howard University. One of their 
children, Isabella Tanner Russell, 
married John W. Fairfax for whom 
she bore three children. Mrs. Helen 
Evelyn Fairfax Holmes, recently 
at Kentucky State College but now 
in Nashville, Tennessee, is one of 
the offspring of this branch of 
that family. She was salutatorian 
of the class of 1920 of the William 
Penn High School, was graduated 
from Bucknell with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts cum laude in 
1924 and studied further at Colum- 
bia,, Ohio State, and New York 
University. Before going to Ken- 
tucky State College she taught at 
Talladega and Delaware State Col- 
lege. Recently she married Dr. B. 
T. Holmes of Virginia Union where 
she once taught. He is a product 
of the University of Michigan 
and Meharry Medical College. 
They have no children. 

From another branch descended 
Mrs. Maudelle Brown Bousfield, 
the Chicago educator, through 
Arena I, Tanner who married 
Charles H. Brown. He taught in 
the St. Louis Public Schools for 
more than half a century. Mrs. 
Bousfield’s record is well known in 
the United States. She was born 
on June 1, 1885, was educated in 
the St. Louis Public Schools, at 
the University of Illinois and the 
University of Chicago. She studied 
music at the Kunkel Conservatory 
of Music and was graduated at the 
Mendelssohn Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. She taught at the Baltimore 
Colored High School, at the Sum- 
ner High School in St. Louis, and 
at the Phillips High School in Chi- 
eago. She served as dean of girls of 
the one last mentioned, as principal 
of the Keith School in the same 
city, as principal of the Stephen 
A. Douglas School, and is now 
functioning as the head of the 
Wendell Phillips High School. 

Her work in Chicago was that of 
a pioneer. When Negroes in their 
migration to the industrial centers 
began to outnumber the whites in 
their wards and sometimes to con- 
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stitute the entire population, there 
arose a demand for Negro prin- 
cipals as well as Negro teachers in 
the schools serving this element of 
the population. Superintendents 
and boards of education were re- 
luctant to take this step, but the 
work of Mrs. Bousfield as dean of 
girls and as principal became a 
striking demonstration of the abil- 
ity of the Negro teacher to function 
in an administrative and super- 
visory capacity. School author- 
ities in other large cities watched 
her career with keen interest and 
were thereby moved to grant the 
Negro a higher role in the educa- 
tion of the youth in those cities. 

Another daughter of Hugh S. 
and Isabel H. Tanner was Nancy 
Tanner, a sister of Bishop Ben- 
jamin Tucker Tanner. In 1854 
Nancy Tanner married Lewis 
Woodson, a minister in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the teacher of a popular school for 
Negroes in Pittsburgh before the 
Civil War. Eleven children were 
born to this union. They were 
Nancy, Thomas, Bell, Lewis, 
George, Willie, Alexander, Ollie, 
Tillie, Charles and Flora. Most of 
these children attained the position 
of usefulness and _ distinction. 
George Woodson served as dean of 
the Theological Seminary of Wil- 
berforce University for many 
years. Flora Woodson, who mar- 
ried Vernor Van Horn, recently re- 
tired from the New York Public 
Schools after thirty-five years of 
teaching. Isabelle Woodson served 
as principal of the Thomas Meehan 
School in Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, for many years. 

Nancy Woodson married James 
H. Duckrey of Philadelphia. Be- 
fore taking this step she was edu- 
eated at the Philadelphia Normal 
School, being one of its early grad- 
uates; and she taught for some 
years in Wilmington, Delaware, 
under Mrs. Cruse. She married 
James H. Duckrey, and from this 
marriage came four boys, James, 
Tanner, William and Vernor, all 
of whom attended the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia and were 
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organizations which have been 

criminally exploiting this ob- 
servance as they do every other good 
movement to advance their own 
selfish interests, the public general- 
ly became more deeply impressed 
than ever with the importance of 
the effort to inculeate an apprecia- 
tion of the past of the Negro and 
more determined that the story of 
this despised element of the popula- 
tion shall have a hearing in learned 
circles. Boards of education were 
memorialized and superintendents 


|: spite of the number of other 





MRS. LOUISE H. PACK 


_ many handicaps. 





of schools were approached with 
the proposal to provide in their 
curricula the same courses for the 
study of the Negro which they allot 
to the study of the Hebrew, the 
Greek, the Latin and the Teuton. 
Believing that the Negroes as a 
mass should do something material 
for the advancement of this work, 
numerous schools and colleges have 


staged local drives and penny col- . 


lections to aid the work which the 
Association has been promoting 
these thirty-two years in spite of 
A teacher in a 
rural school takes up a penny col- 
lection among her forty pupils and 
adds a twenty-five cents or a dollar 
and sends it to the national office 
in Washington. ‘The amount con- 
tributed is small, but the lesson in 
self-help may be far-reaching. 
Years hence the pupils who gave 
only a penny each may give thou- 
sands to some worthy cause. 
Taking the needs of the Asso- 
ciation more seriously persons 
dominant in other circles have sent 
larger amounts. Under the inspira- 
tion of Assistant Superintendent 
Elmer A. Henderson of Baltimore 
who has sent $887.05 from that 
city, Dr. E. M. Coleman of Morgan 
College, and Mr. Doswell Brooks 
of Prince Georges County, the 
Maryland quota of $1,200 is as- 
sured. Mr. Harvey C. Jackson the 
leader of the friends of the cause 
in Detroit who have raised already 
about $600.00 believes that he will 
reach the quota of $1,000. Mr. W. 
F.. Savoy of Columbus, Ohio, whose 
reports are decidedly encouraging 
is making every effort, with the 
cooperation of Mr. A. P. Bentley, 
to report at least $500. The Aristo 
Club, of Boston, functioning as a 
branch of the Association under 
the inspiration of Miss Wilhelmina 


‘M. Crosson, is sending in weekly 


reports indicating that that area 
will reach its goal of $1,000. From 
both Missouri and West Virginia 
have come encouraging reports 
showing that those states intend to 
do their full share of supporting 


the effort to finance research and 
publishing of the records of the 
Negro. Dr. L. P. Jackson, chair- 
man of the National Advisory 
Committee, believes that Virginia 
will report with its customary 
$1,000 or $1,500 and he is more 
concerned about what the other 
states will do. The following let- 


JOSEPH G. LOGAN 


ter from the Aracoma High School 
of Logan, West Virginia, is sig- 
nificant : 


February 18, 1947 


Dr. Carter G. Woodson, Director 
Negro History Week Celebration 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


This is not merely a business 
letter, but merely a few words of 
thanks for the help you gave Ara- 
coma High School in the 22nd an- 
nual celebration of Negro History 
Week. 

The pamphlets and _ bibliog- 
raphies that you sent were exceed- 
ingly helpful. They aided us in 
putting over a very outstanding 
program, that will not soon be for- 
gotten in this community. 

Aracoma High School started 
off the week with an introductory 
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program which pointed out the 
purpose of such a week. At this 
point we also announced two con- 
tests that we were to sponsor for 
the week. 

Two prizes consisting of pic- 
tures of outstanding Negroes were 
to be given to the homeroom that 
raised the largest amount of 
money in their A.S.N.L.H. cans. 
(These were milk cans painted in 
school colors.) The other contest 
among the homerooms was for 
the best poster depicting Negro 
History Week. These two con- 
tests stimulated quite a bit of in- 
terest among the students. Be- 
cause of this we were able to 
raise a total of $46.78. A check 
for this amount is being sent to 
Mr. I. J. K. Wells, who in turn 
will relay it to the Association. 

On Tuesday the committee spon- 
sored a “Guess Who” program. 
This proved to be both interesting 
and informative as minute biog- 
raphies of outstanding Negroes 
were given and contestants were 
to guess their names. 

Wednesday the Business and 
Professional Men’s Club of this 
community presented a panel dis- 


cussion in which they outlined the 
various vocational opportunities 
for Negroes in this community. 

Father Joseph M. Norton, a 
prominent champion of Negroes, 
addressed the student body Thurs- 
day. Friday the program was con- 
eluded with a most inspiring and 
informative address by Mr. Daniel 
P. Lincoln, registrar and profes- 
sor of history at West Virginia 
State College. The winners of the 
contest were announcea this day 
with the senior class winning first 
place in both contests. 

We do wish that we could have 
sent in more money but with the 


small enrollment that we have, we - 


did our best. In the coming years, 
with your cooperation we may be 
able to do much better. 
Cordially yours, 
Rosetta J. Davis, Chairman, 
Negro History Week Celebration. 


Most honorable mention, how- 
ever, belongs to Washington, D. C., 
where without any urgent solicita- 
tion from $1,500 to $2,000 is an- 
nually raised to support the work 
of the Association. The Shaw Jun- 
ior High School, about two blocks 
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from the national office in Wash- 
ington, raises more money for the 
cause than any other school in the 
world. The total receipts from this 
one school in memberships and 
subscriptions never runs less than 
$100 and at times it exceeds $200. 
The principal, Mr. Joseph G. Lo- 
gan, has been a warm supporter of 
the work from its very beginning 
in 1915. Mr. Albert N. D. Brooks, 
of the Shaw faculty, is a life mem- 
ber of the Association and an asso- 
ciate editor of Tue Necro History 
BuLLeTin. Mrs. Louise H. Pack, 
the instructor in music at this 
school, is also a life member, Prac- 
tically all the other members of the 
faculty, like Miss Nellie M. Quan- 
der, always remember the Associa- 
tion among their philanthropies of 
the year. 

Just as the Shaw Junior High 
School takes priority among the 
schools so does the Helping Hand 
Club of the Nineteenth Street Bap- 
tist Chureh take priority of the 
country. This city-wide interchurch 
organization is in a class by itself. 
Although organized in a Baptist 
Church, its members consist of per- 


(Continued on page 165) 


HELPING HAND CLUB, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE STORY OF NAT TURNER’S DESCENDANTS 


By Lucy MAE TURNER AND FANNIE V. TURNER 


ILBERT Turner, the son of 
C; Nat Turner, was a small 

boy when the insurrection 
occurred. His mother and all his 
brothers and sisters were sold 
away from him to the far south to 
be worked arduously on the large 
plantations, where it was hoped 
they would soon die and no more 
trouble the whites with inszurrec- 
tions. 

A white Christian lady, his 
young Mistress Mary, took an in- 
terest in the little Gilbert, who was 
very pleasant, affectionate and lov- 
able in disposition. He was cour- 
ageous, too, and fearless. This lady 
hid Gilbert away, and resolved that 
he should not suffer the fate of his 
older brothers and sisters. Further- 
more, she felt that Nat Turner had 
been treated inhumanly, and that 
cruelty was the cause of the insur- 
rection. In her kindly Christian 
heart she felt that the people of her 


race had done wrong. She saw the 
resemblance of the little Gilbert to 


his father, Nat Turner. She re- 
solved to protect Gilbert, and thus 
partly atone for the sins of her 
people. 

This lady soon married and 
moved from the vicinity where Gil- 
bert was well-known. At birth, Gil- 
bert had been given to her by her 
father to be her special servant. 
She never allowed Gilbert to work 
as one of the field hands. She al- 
ways kept him in the house with 
herself, her husband and her chil- 
dren. His duties when a boy were 
to make the fires and to empty the 
ashes. Her home was on a planta- 
tion near the city of Farmville, 
Virginia. 

As he was growing up, suspicion 
was aroused once or twice when 
some prominent guest would re- 
mark that this lady’s young house 
servant was beginning to bear a 
resemblance to that Nat Turner 
who had been executed in 1831. 
But the lady was always able to 
direct the conversation into safer 


channels and to allay suspicion. 

Thus the youthful Gilbert Turn- 
er grew up healthy and happy 
among this lady’s own children,— 
that is, as happy as a slave could 
be. For Gilbert Turner had with- 
in himself the secret knowledge of 
his father, Nat Turner, and was 
resolved some day to be a free man, 
and some day have a farm or plan- 
tation of his own. 

Gilbert Turner had to wait over 
forty years for this dream to be 
realized, and it came with the 
Emancipation Proclamation and 
the end of the Civil War. Gilbert 
Turner saw a large part of this 
war, the scenes of which were laid 
mainly in his home state of Vir- 
ginia. Gilbert had been sent along 
as the attendant of this lady’s hus- 
band and son during the war. Gil- 
bert was on hand when Richmond 
fell and Lee surrendered. 

At the time, this kind lady and 
her husband offered Gilbert a home 
on the plantation. This offer Gil- 
bert felt forced to refuse. He had 
been faithful to that family and 
had seen them safely through the 
war. He felt that he should be 
true to the teachings of Nat Turn- 
er and take full advantage of the 
freedom given him. To do this, he 
decided that he would betake him- 
self to a new land and among a 
freedom-loving people. Therefore, 
in the first flush of freedom, he 
bade Virginia good-by, and jour- 
neyed to the state of Ohio. 

He landed in Marietta, Ohio, ab- 
solutely penniless and knowing nei- 
ther how to read nor to write. He 
worked by day and went to school 
by night. Soon he had bought and 
paid for a small house and lot, and 
could read, write and study the 
Bible. He was unmarried, but did 
his own cooking and house work. 

When held as a slave Gilbert 
Turner had been considered an ex- 
cellent blacksmith. In ancient 
times, working in iron was a flour- 
ishing trade among the Africans, 


and some of the African slaves 
taught this skill to the American- 
born Negroes. We do not know 
how many generations Gilbert 
Turner was removed from Africa, 
but it was not very many. He had 
little, if any, white or Indian blood 
in his veins. He never knew his 
true age. He was listed on the 
slave record as ‘‘man about forty 
years of age’’ at the time of the 
Emancipation Proclamation in 
1863. During slavery he shod 
horses, made wagons, plows, etc. 
Some generous hearted white peo- 
ple would give him some money for 
his services, although they were not 
legally required to pay anyone ex- 
cept his owner. These coins were 
gratefully received, for with them 
Gilbert Turner could buy a few of 
the comforts of life. 

In 1873, there was a national 
financial crisis, and work became 
scarce around Marietta. Through 
some channels, Gilbert Turner 
heard that there was a steel foun- 
dry in Zanesville, Ohio, known as 
Blandy’s foundry. Being a skilled 
worker in iron, Gilbert Turner de- 
cided to go to Zanesville to seek 
employment at that foundry. Such 
a thing as a Negro working in 
Blandy’s foundry was unthought 
of in that day, but Blandy was ex- 
tremely fair and impartial. So the 
big-hearted man told Gilbert Turn- 
er that if he was skilled in the 
work, he would give him a chance 
right along with the white work- 
men. So Gilbert Turner worked in 
the Blandy’s foundry for several 
years, making the sum of two dol- 
lars a day, which was riches un- 
told along in the year 1873 and 
following years. He bought and 
paid for an eight room brick house 
at 99 Eighth Street, a two-story 
structure with a little portico in 
front and a pleasant yard. When 
he had this all paid for and com- 
pletely furnished, he decided it was 
time to marry and settle down. 


(Continued on page 164) 





NEGROES OF ANCIENT 


CENTURY ago the following 

A was given as an opinion on 

the early civilization of the 
Negro: 

‘* ‘Sir:—From a learned work, 
printed a short time since, entitled 
‘Anacalypsis,’ and written by the 
late Godfrey Higgens, I have made 
some extracts which relate to a por- 
tion of the early history of our 
race, and, as I conceive, bear refer- 
ence to a part of the inhabitants 
still existing on our globe. 

‘‘This ¢ommunication, though 
not strictly of a medical nature, 
yet may be deemed replete with in- 
terest, as connected with those ex- 
tensive views which our science 
naturally embraces. Truly apper- 
taining to the natural history of 
man, upon which subject your col- 
umns at various periods are preg- 
nant with information, viewing it 
in its physical and moral aspects, 
I trust it will be thought that this 
article has not intruded into a 


quarter which might have been 


more legitimately and more profit- 
ably occupied. May I therefore 
request its insertion in your wide- 
ly-diffused periodical, in the hope 
that some of the scientific readers 
of The Lancet, whose investiga- 
tions have been directed towards 
such matters, may be enabled to 
adduce some arguments, or dis- 
close some facts, tending to eluci- 
date the apparent inconsistency, 
or altogether to remove the pre- 
sumed resemblance? 
‘*Extracts—1. It was the opin- 
ion of Sir William Jones, that a 
great nation of blacks formerly 
possessed the dominion of Asia, and 
held the seat of empire at Sidon. 
These must have been the people 
called by M. Maurice ‘Cushites,’ 
or ‘Cuthites,’ described in Genesis; 
and the opinion that they were 
blacks is corroborated by the trans- 
lators of the Pentateuch, called 
‘the Seventy,’ constantly render- 
ing the word ‘Cush’ by ‘Ethiopia.’ 
2. ‘**The religion of Buddha, 
of India, is very ancient, as well 
known. In the most ancient tem- 
ples scattered throughout Asia, 


where his worship is yet continued, 
he is found black as jet, with the 
flat face, thick lips, and curly hair 
of the Negro. Several statues of 
him may be met with in the mu- 
seum of the East India Company. 
There are two exemplars, brooding 
on the face of the deep upon a 
coiled serpent. To what time are 
we to allot this Negro? He will be 
proved to have been prior to the 
god called ‘Cristna.’ He must have 
been prior to, or contemporaneous 
with, the black empire, supposed by 
Sir W. Jones to have flourished at 
Sidon. The religion of this negro 
god is found, by the ruins of his 
temples and other circumstances, 
to have been spread over an im- 
mense extent of country, even to 
the remotest part of Britain. 

3. ‘* ‘Eusebius states that the 
Ethiopians settled in Egypt in the 
time of Amenophis; they came 
from the river Indus, and planted 
themselves south of Egypt. 

4. ‘* *Philostratus says, that the 
gymnosophists of Ethiopia, who 
settled near the source of the Nile, 
descended from the Brahmins of 
India, having been driven thence 
for the murder of their king. 

5. ‘** ‘Kustasius also states, that 
the Ethiopians came from India. 

6. ‘‘*The superior antiquity of 
India is shown by Baily, and many 
other learned men. 

7. ‘**The Ethiopians are stated 
by Herodotus to have come from 
the Indus. Memnon, who was sent 
to the siege of Troy, and was killed 
by Achilles, Virgil describes as hav- 
ing been a black, (Aeneid, lib. i.) 
as does also Pindar, (Olymp. Od. 
ii; vide Diss. of Bishop Hewet, ch. 
xili, p. 185). That Pindar and Vir- 
gil were right, the features of the 
bust of Memnon in the British Mu- 
seum prove, for they are evidently 
those of the Negro. 

8. ‘**Mr. Wilsford, in his 
treatise on Egypt and the Nile, in 
the ‘Asiatic Researches,’ informs 
us that many very ancient statues 
of the god Buddha, in India, have 
crisp curly hair, with flat noses 
and thick lips. Nor can it reason- 
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ably be doubted that a race of Ne- 
groes formerly had power and pre- 
eminence in India. This is con- 
firmed by M. Maurice, who says, 
‘The figures in the Hindoo caverns 
are of a very different character 
from the present race of Hindoos: 
their countenances are broad and 
full, the nose is flat, and the lips, 
particularly the under lip, are re- 
markably thick.’ 

9. ‘**This is again confirmed 
by Col. Fitzclarence in his jour- 
nal; and Maurice, in the first vol- 
ume of his Indian Antiquities, 
states that the figures in the caves 
of India are absolutely the same as 
those in Egypt described by Bruce, 
Niebuhr, etc. 

10. ‘‘ ‘Justin states that the 
Phoenicians, being obliged to leave 
their native country in the east, 
they settled first near the Persian 
Gulf; and Maurice says, ‘We find 
an extensive district, named Pales- 
tine, to the east of the Euphrates 
and Tigris. The word Palestine 
seems derived from Pallisthan, the 
seat of the Pallis, or Shepherds;’ 
Pali in India means Shepherd. 
This, coupled with the Shepherd 
Kings of Egypt, confirms Sir W. 
Jones’s opinion in a striking man- 
ner, respecting a black race having 
reigned at Sidon. 

11. ‘‘ ‘Sir W. Jones says, ‘The 
mountaineers of Bengal and Bahar 
ean hardly be distinguished in 
some of their features, particularly 
in their lips and noses, from the 
modern Abyssinians, whom the 
Arabs call the children of Cush.’ 

12. ‘‘‘In my essay on Celtic 
Druids, I have observed that a 
great nation called ‘Celtae,’ of 
whom the Druids were the priests, 
spread themselves over almost the 
whole earth, and are to be traced 
in their rude gigantic monuments 
from India to the extremity of 
Britain. What these can have been 
but the early individuals of the 
black nation, of whom we have 
been treating, I know not, and in 
this opinion I am not singular. The 
learned Maurice says, ‘Cuthites, 


(Continued on page’ 166) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Why Children Belong 
to the Mother: An 
African Tale 


HERE was once an animal 
fi called Ejimm, which had two 

sons named Obegud and 
Igwe. They lived in the forest, 
near the home of a poor man and 
wife who had twelve children. 

One day these parents left their 
children at home and went to their 
farm. While they were away and 
the children were singing and play- 
ing together the wicked beast 
Ejimm heard their voices. 

She sent her son Obegud to their 
home to say that he had something 
to sell. The beast did so, and the 
children asked him to show his 
wares. 

As soon as he had succeeded so 
far in attracting their attention, he 
went back singing a song to let 
Ejimm know that all was well. 
Ejimm then rushed to the home, 
and stood outside of the gate—a 
Then she thrust 


a fearful sight! 
out her long sharp claws, seized a 
child, and carried it off to her den 
in the woods. 

On their return from work on 
the plantation, the parents missed 


one of their children. They heard 
from the others that a monster with 
a very long mouth had killed him 
and carried him off. 

Long they wept for their lost 
child, and when the time came to 
vo to the farm next day, the father 
bade his wife go alone while he 
waited at home to catch Ejimm. 
At first the woman would not go, 
but after a while her husband per- 
suaded her, so she left him and 
went on. 

At noon the beast sent out her 
other son Igwe, telling him to say 
what his brother Obegud had said 
the day before. He did so, and 
again the children asked him to 
bring out his wares. He then ran 
homeward, singing as he went an- 
other song as a sign to Ejimm that 
all was well. 

When Ejimm heard this she 


again came out to take one of the 
children. She came to the gate as 
before. The man was well armed, 
but at the horrible sight of the 
beast he lost his courage. He ran 
for his life through the forest. He 
left his children helpless before the 
greedy monster. Ejimm, then, 
seized another child and carried it 
off to make of it a great feast. 

When the mother returned and 
learned that a second child had 
been taken, she was heartbroken. 
With her eyes filled with tears she 
turned fiercely on her husband, and 
asked why he had not saved his 
child. 

(Continued on page 166) 





Questions on the 
March Issue 


Can you explain why Christians 
hate Negroes when their religion 
is said to be based on love? 
What religions besides Christi- 
anity are popular in various parts 
of the world? Which one has 
the largest following? 

Have the people of the United 
States learned very much from 
their own history in the sense of 
seeing their errors and correcting 
them? 

In what way is the history now in 
the making a repetition of what 
was taking place a century ago? 
What important lessons have we 
learned from world history since 
1898? Are we disposed to heed 
such lessons? 

For what does the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States provide? 
Why was it necessary when the 
Fourteenth Amendment had al- 
ready become a part of the Con- 
stitution ? 

In view of the recent decision of 
the United States Supreme Court 
on the White Primary is there any 
way for the reactionary states to 
get around the law as thus inter- 
preted? 

Who was Booker T. Washington? 
A politician, race leader, educa- 
tor, compromiser, or constructive 
statesman? 

What is the meaning of “Cast 
down: your bucket where you 
are.”’ What prominent Negroes 
have endorsed such a course? 
What has been the role of the 
“talented tenth” in the develop- 
ment of the Negro in the United 
States? Positive or negative? 


1l. Who once said, “I will suffer no 

man to drag me down so low as 
to make me hate him.” “You 
cannot hold a man in the ditch 
without staying in the ditch with 
him.” 
What is your estimate of Crispus 
Attucks? Should we honor him 
as a contributor to the making 
of the nation? Some say we 
should not. 





Book of the Month 


The Cow-Tail Switch and Other 
West African Stories, by Harold Cour- 
lander and George Herzog, published 
by Henry Holt and Company in New 
York City, deserves a wide circulation. 
The work is drawn from the life of 
most interesting West African people 
and it is from the pen of two men of 
scientific training and wide experi- 
ence in travel and field work. They 
have studied Africa sufficiently to un- 
derstand that it is not the so-called 
dark continent but the treasure house 
of many things and peoples whom they 
have learned to appreciate. 

The authors observed the iron work- 
ers, bronze and brass casters, wood 
carvers and shopkeepers; and they be- 
came especially interested in music, 
dancing and story-telling. They tell 
us that “generation after generation 
of West Africans have told their stories 
among themselves. Whenever people 
moved from one place to another they 
took their stories with them. When 
they came to the New World as slaves 
they brought their stories along, and 
you may hear some of them today as 
Br’er Rabbit tales in the United States 
or as Bouqui and Anancy tales in the 
West Indies and South America.” 

These stories, true to the African 
pattern, deal with men and animals 
in strange roles, and with kings, war- 
riors and hunters. Some of the char- 
acters are presented as smart in con- 
tradistinction to others portrayed as 
stupid, and likewise the good is con- 
trasted with the evil. The frog, rabbit, 
turtle and the guinea fowl are promi- 
nent characters in these tales. The 
reader will enjoy immensely not only 
the title story but also “Talk,”’ “An- 
ansi’s Fishing Expedition,” “Guinea 
Fowl and Rabbit Get Justice,”’ and 
“Throw Mountains.” 

The book is neatly printed and 
makes an attractive volume. The il- 
lustrations by Mayde Lee Chastian are 
attractive, but unfortunately show 
here and there the tendency to por- 
tray African people and animals like 
American people and animals. The 
artist doubtless could have done her 
task much better if she had had a 
long experience in study and travel 
in Africa like that of Mr. Courlander 
and Mr. Herzog. 
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ROSETTA, THE REMARKABLE NEGRO GIRL 


T HE following narrative 
evinces that the Negro char- 
acter is not devoid of either 
humanity or magnanimity, when 
fairly tested; and also, that the 
female of that unjustly degraded 
race, is as competent to sustain the 
several characters of wife, mother, 
and friend, in all their endearing 
socialities, as those who assume a 
much higher standing in the great 
human family. John Minns was 
born about the year 1770, and re- 
ceived a good, plain, and religious 
education at ‘‘The Friends’ School 
and Workhouse,’’ Clerken-well— 
an establishment belonging to the 
Society, carried on in a large old- 
fashioned mansion, said to have 
been the residence of Oliver Crom- 
well, or some of his court. From 
this establishment, he was placed 
out as an apprentice to a baker, a 
Friend, of Reading. Having ac- 
quired a competent knowledge of 
his business, he absconded from 
his place, for some unknown cause, 
being then about eighteen years of 
age. 

After considerable search and 
inquiries instituted by his friends, 
he was given up as lost; but, to 
their surprise and joy, after six- 
teen years’ hopeless suspense, he 
was heard of, and as carrying on 
a prosperous business as a baker, 
in one of the Bahama islands. It 
appears that after so long a life of 
secrecy in exile, his heart began 
to feel for his aged father and the 
rest of the family, and a strong de- 
sire to know, should they be still in 
the land of the living, how they 
fared. Accordingly, he made a 
confidant of one of his friends, who 
was about to embark for England, 
and entrusted him with the secret 
of his history, charging him to 
search out his father, and make 
known to him that his son John 
was still alive, and give him an 
outline of his remarkable history. 
From this time a warm and affec- 
tionate correspondence took place 
between John Minns and his father 
and sister, which was continued 
during their lives. 


John’ Minns, after absconding 
from his apprenticeship, engaged 
himself in some subordinate situa- 
tion in a ship about to sail for the 
West Indies. This was at a period 
when the Slave-trade and Slavery 
were in the zenith of their dark 
domain, and ruled and reigned 
over the hearts and consciences of 
every class of men. Being of sober 
and frugal habits, after a few years 
he acquired a little property, and 
commenced trading in various ar- 
ticles of merchandize amongst the 
islands. 

On one of these expeditions he 
took his passage on board a vessel 
which foundered off New Provi- 
dence, one of the Bahama islands. 
On board the same ship there was 
a Slave dealer with several Ne- 
groes, whom he had to dispose of 
when he should fall in with a mar- 
ket suited to his purpose. Having 
been some time at sea, the ship 
sprang a dangerous leak, and at 
length was deserted by the captain 
and crew when about two miles 
from shore. The Slave dealer 
found it impossible to save the lives 
of the Negroes by means of the 
ship’s boat, which, indeed, was 
searcely equal to carry the captain 
and crew, besides some other pas- 
sengers then on board. As a for- 
lorn hope, therefore, he took off 
the manacles from his Slaves, and 
gave them the chance of saving 
their lives by swimming. By some 
circumstance, whether by accident 
or design does not appear, the boat 
put off with all the crew and pas- 
sengers except John Minns, who 
was left on board the sinking ship. 
Not being able to swim, his distress 
of mind, on reflecting on his hope- 
less situation, may be more easily 
conceived than described. With the 
prospect of immediate death before 
him, he endeavoured to resign him- 
self to the will of God, and put up 
a prayer for mercy to his soul. 

It pleased Providence, however, 
to move the heart of one of the 
female Slaves on board (named 
Rosetta) to his situation, and +o 


devise means for his preservation. 
She procured a feather-bed from 
one of the berths, and having se- 
eurely lashed it to his back, she re- 
quested him to lower himself down 
the ship’s side into the sea, when 
she would assist him to gain the 
shore. This expedient appeared to 
John Minns but a forlorn hope, yet, 
as no other means were at hand, 
and time was wearing fast away, 
he submitted himself to the gener- 
ous proposal. His sable benefac- 
tress, being herself an able and ex- 
pert swimmer, was soon in the sea 
to assist the poor, helpless, White 
man, down the ship’s side. She 
then laid him gently on the bosom 
of the unstable element, with the 
bed attached to his back, and hav- 
ing secured one corner of it be- 
tween her teeth, she proceeded on 
her perilous voyage, towing her 
singular cargo towards the shore; 
and in this way they both reached 
the land in safety. : 

After John Minns had devoutly 
acknowledged the interposition 
of a kind Providence in his preser- 
vation, he endeavoured to devise 
a suitable retribution to her who 
had been the means of his remark- 
able escape from impending death. 
He concluded it was his duty, by 
every means in his power, to en- 
deavour to obtain Rosetta’s free- 
dom from Slavery. Most of the 
other Slaves had, by great exertion, 
reached the shore; and, as they 
were soon in a condition to be of- 
fered for sale, their owner gave 
public notice of it in the island. 
John Minns now entered into a 
negotiation for the purchase of Ro- 
setta; but her cruel owner, instead 
of sympathizing with his feelings, 
took the advantage of asking such 
an exorbitant price for her as was 
quite beyond his means; and for 
some time it was doubtful whether 
the desired change of masters for 
the meritorious girl could be ac- 
complished. Rosetta was aware of 
these impediments, and extremely 
anxious that they should be sur- 
mounted, fondly hoping that he 
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whom she had been the means of 
delivering from a watery grave, 
would, from motives of gratitude 
and compassion, be the means of 
restoring her to freedom, and, per- 
haps, to her endeared connections 
in Africa, from whose embraces 
she had been cruelly torn away. 

This was indeed a time of 
anxious suspense to poor Rosetta; 
but at length, to her great joy, the 
bargain was concluded; she found 
herself in the hands of a kind and 
humane master, and now she neith- 
er feared the lash of the taskmas- 
ter, nor the abuse of the manager. 
John Minns soon afterwards com- 
menced business as a baker at Nas- 
sau, in the island of New Provi- 
dence; and as his trade increased, 
he found Rosetta of great advan- 
tage to him, not only in his busi- 
ness, but in his domestic arrange- 
ments. Besides a high character 
for fidelity to her employer, and a 
capacity for domestic duties, she 
possessed the form and figure of an 
African beauty — was young, 
strong, and active. 

All these circumstances tended 
to create an attachment in his mind 
towards his faithful servant, and 
he not only determined to free her 
by law from bondage, but also to 
make her his wife. Their marriage, 
brought about by events of so 
extraordinary a character, was pro- 
ductive of a large share of happi- 
ness to both parties. They had a 
family of children, and lived for 
several years in great harmony, 
until Rosetta died in giving birth 
to an infant. On her death-bed 
she conversed with great compo- 
sure on her approaching end. She 
spoke very affectionately to her 
sorrowful husband, and addressed 
each of her children separately ; 
but it was supposed she had for- 
gotten the infant, when, after a 
considerable pause, she said, ‘‘ And 
God will be a father to the mother- 
less child,’’ and almost immediate- 
ly she breathed her last. Her loss, 
as described by her husband, was 
lamented in the neighborhood 
where she resided, and her funeral 
was attended by a large concourse 
of the inhabitants, rich and poor, 


black and white, bond and free. 
Her husband always spoke of her 
with the greatest affection, affirm- 
ing, that during the years she had 
been his wife, she never gave him 
a moment’s pain, nor did he ever 
receive an unkind word from her 
lips. 

Rosetta Minns used to describe 
herself as the daughter of an Afri- 
ean prince; and it is supposed she 
was taken captive in one of those 
eruel wars which are fomented be- 
tween the chiefs by European in- 
trigue, for the sake of sharing in 
the spoil—the prisoners on either 
side being sold into Slavery. She 
appeared to have, at first, but very 
indistinct views of Christianity, 
but said that missionaries had been 
amongst her people. On further 
intercourse with Christian society, 
her mind became expanded and ¢a- 
pable of receiving the truths of the 
Gospel in its purity and simplicity. 
One of her greatest enjoyments was 
that of listening to the reading of 
the Bible, and she was accustomed 
to speak in terms of great admira- 
tion of the efforts of the Bible So- 
ciety to spread the Scriptures 
throughout the world; frequently 
expressing her anxious wish that 
her beloved relatives in her native 
land might become acquainted with 
the contents of that blessed book. 

A trivial circumstance may be 
noticed here, as characteristic of 
the abject feeling of caste which 
pervades the Negro mind, in re- 
gard to the well-known prejudice 
against colour in the Whites. John 
Minns was once reading to his wife 
a letter he had received from his 
sister in England, in which the 
following passage occurred: ‘‘Give 
my love to poor sister.’’ On hearing 
this, poor Rosetta was overcome 
with gratitude and astonishment, 
to find that a female of another 
complexion than her own could not 


only love her, but was willing to 


acknowledge her as a _ sister—at 
hearing of which she broke out 
into tears. 

John Minns was employed by the 
Government as baker to the King’s 
troops, and was much respected in 
the island. The authorities there 
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had regard to those religious 
scruples which he was known to 
entertain, as respects fighting and 
swearing. He was never required 
to take an oath, or to do military 
duty, although the law then re- 
quired every man to bear arms, 
and to be prepared to be called out 
on military service. Free persons 
of Colour were subjected to many 
privations and indignities, and 
liable, without clear proof of title 
to freedom, to be reduced to Slav- 
ery. It was a practice with John 
Minns, in order to make their title 
to freedom beyond dispute or evil, 
to buy a piece of freehold for each 
of his children, soon after they 
were born, taking care to have 
it legally registered in the name of 
the child. Two of his sons (Men 
of Colour) were educated in Eng- 
land, and were persons of consider- 
able talent; they employed their 
pen in remonstrating against the 
unjust restrictions to which the 
free people of Colour were then 
subject. They were not only de- 
barred from the franchise, but their 
oath, when opposed to the word 
of a White man, was not regarded 
in any of the courts of justice, 
which exposed them to much vexa- 
tion and pecuniary loss from un- 
principled and litigious persons. 
Such has been the reformation of 
late years in the jurisprudence of 
these islands, that Free Persons of 
Colour are admitted to all the 
rights of citizenship. It is under- 
stood that these two individuals 
are now in office under the Govern- 
ment, and one of them in the com- 
mission of the peace.—A Tribute 
for the Negro, pages 399 to 404.1 


1The book from which this story was 
taken was published in 1848 as a vin- 
dieation of the moral, intellectual and 
religious capabilities of the colored por- 
tion of mankind with special reference 


to the African race. The belief in the 
inherent inferiority of the Negro was 
almost universally accepted in those 
days. The work had considerable cir- 
culation in England and the United 
States and supplied data for the in- 
creasing number of abolitionists who 
were attacking the system at that time. 
The Negro pleading his own cause 
through the press and on the rostrum 
was fortified by such facts to enquire 
of the Christians, ‘‘Am I not a man 
and a brother?” 
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TESTIMONY OF CAPTAIN PILKINGTON 
RESPECTING AFRICAN NATIVES 


APTAIN PILKINGTON, 
‘ appointed Chief Civil Engi- 

neer on the Western Coast 
of Africa, proceeded with his wife 
to Sierra Leone, in 1847. 

‘*T remained,’’ he writes, ‘‘ about 
two years and a half in this settle- 
ment, during which period I was 
engaged in the erection of many 
public buildings in its various 
towns, which afforded me frequent 
opportunities of observing the char- 
acter and conduct of the Free 
Blacks, whom I found to be both 
intelligent and docile. I witnessed 
their deportment on the bench, as 
magistrates—as pleaders at the bar 
—and as grand and petty jurors; 
and I may safely affirm that I had 
every reason to admire the upright, 
the faithful, and the conscientious 
mode in which they discharged 
the duties of these offices. In a 
Report of the Commissioners of In- 


quiry to that Colony, it is stated, 
that ‘Neither of the two individ- 
uals practising as solicitors or at- 
tornies, have been professionally 


educated. One is an European, 
who acts also as King’s Advocate 
and Registrar of the Vice-admiral- 
ty Court; the other, a person of 
Colour, born and educated in Eng- 
land, and engaged in mercantile 
pursuits.” Surely nothing can 
more indisputably prove the tran- 
quillity of this settlement, contain- 
ing a population of 22,000 inhab- 
itants, than the fact, that there 
were only two lawyers there, and 
even these (the smallest number 
that can be engaged in a court of 
law, viz., one for plaintiff, one for 
defendant) could not gain a sub- 
sistence by the professional emolu- 
ments alone!’’ 

Because of the insalubrity of the 
climate, Captain Pilkington pur- 
chased a prize vessel then in the 
harbour, and undertook a trading 
voyage on the coast. ‘‘Having ef- 
fected the purchase,’’ says he, ’’I 
proceeded up the Rio Pongas, visit- 
ing the Timini and Susoo nations. 


I sailed also up the Kissy River as 
far as it was navigable for a large 
vessel, and pursued my voyage to 
its source in my boat. In the course 
of this expedition, I also visited 
several provinces of the Mandingo 
nation, the inhabitants of which 
paid uniform respect to my person 
and property. Conscious that a 
stranger must be unacquainted 
with their usages and laws, they re- 
quire of him nothing more than 
that he should mention to his host 
or landlord the whole business 
which he desires to undertake 
amongst them. If he does this, he 
is safe from the infliction of penal 
enactment, should he violate the 
native laws; but if not, he is con- 
sidered as taking the entire respon- 
sibility of his conduct upon him- 
self, and is treated accordingly. 
This I regard as a great privilege 
granted to the foreigner, and as 
exhibiting a considerate rectitude 
of principle, highly honourable to 
the head and heart of this simple- 
minded people. Nor was this prac- 
tice restricted to the Mandingoes 
only; as wherever I touched, I 
found it the prevalent custom on 
that part of the African coast. 
These people are chiefly Mahom- 
edans, and have attained to a re- 
markable degree of civilization, un- 
der the influence of a law that no 
‘bookman’ shall be sold as a Slave, 
the natural tendency of which may 
be easily imagined. Yet the only 
book they read is the Koran, which 
the ‘book-men’ constantly carry 
about their person, as a triumphant 
token of their learning, dignity, 
and privileges. 

‘‘Leaving these nations. I sailed 
to the southward, and touched at 
the Kroo country, where I found 
a very hardy, active, and intelli- 
gent race of men, devoted to labour 
and to agricultural pursuits, 
which may in a great degree be 
owing to a difficulty of access to 
the interior, which cuts them off 
from all temptation of engaging in 


the odious Slave trade—the easiest, 
but most infamous, of all the modes 
of procuring a livelihood. That 
they are inherently industrious, is 
evidenced by their habit of navigat- 
ing in small canoes to Sierra Leone, 
a distance of 120 leagues, for the 
sole purpose of obtaining employ- 
ment. The Krooman’s canoe is cut 
out of a solid piece of soft wood, 
pointed at both ends, in length 
scarcely exceeding that of the nav- 
igator, and is so light that he car- 
ries it customarily from the sea to 
his hut, in the roof of which he 
places it for protection from the 
sun. Instead of oars, he uses a 
paddle about two feet long, very 
broad at the bottom, which he plies 
with both hands, on either side of 
the barque, as occasion may re- 
quire, he himself sitting at the bot- 
tom, with his legs across, in the 
Turkish fashion. It is really sur- 
prising to witness the activity with 
which he brings down this canoe to 
the sea side; with what dexterity 
he launches it; the nicety with 
which, whether in a sitting or 
standing posture, he balances its 
action; and with what velocity he 
impels it over the surface of the 
water. 

‘‘This people likewise employ 
themselves in the cultivation of 
rice, which, when in season, may 
be purchased of them in great 
quantities. Here, again, their in- 
dustry is obvious; for, being ob- 
liged to deliver it on board the 
vessel of the purchaser, they have 
to transport it in their canoes in 
very small portions. Their enter- 
prise readily induces them, without 
apprehension, to trust themselves 
with those who trade along the 
coast as I did, to render such serv- 
ices as their active habits and local 
knowledge enable them to do. They 
are, in consequence, acquainted not 
only with the different African 
dialects, but the languages of com- 
mercial Europe. I have known in- 


(Continued on page 165) 
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SERVITUDE AND SLAVERY OF VIRGINIA 
IN SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


NE of the greatest problems 
C) confronting the planters of 

the American Colonies was 
that of maintaining an adequate la- 
bor system. The newly opened 
country needed labor to develop the 
wilderness into habitable colonies 
as well as to extract profits for the 
capital investments of the Eu- 
ropean investors. The ‘‘com- 
panies,’’ which were then the most 
effective ways of assembling the 
necessary capital and settlers, did 
not find it easy to establish the Eu- 
ropean system in America.’ Thus 
in Virginia, the oldest and most 
English of the American British 
colonies, there developed a pe- 


euliarly changing system of ser- 
vitude which by the end of the cen- 
tury gradually transformed itself 
into American Negro slavery. The 
early system was not considered 


slavery, nor was it to any great ex- 
tent Negro.? However, the system, 
which gradually changed through 
the seventeenth century from ser- 
vitude to slavery and from the ex- 
ploitation of Eurpoean whites to 
that of the Negroes, made rapid 
strides in America as a whole in 
the 18th century and in the Soutb 
and Southwest in the 19th century. 

The rise of the servitude system 
began with the settlement of white 
indentured servants brought from 
England. In England there was 
an interest in relieving the popula- 
tion in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, and it was thought to be a 
good practice to deport those seek- 
ing a new start in the new world.® 
The servitude system in the colony 
then followed the order of white 
indentured servants, the white 


servants without indenture (volun-’ 


tary and involuntary), the Chris- 
tian Negro servants, Indian serv- 


1Andrews, Charles M., History of the 
U. S., vol. i, chapt. iii. 

2Channing, Edward, History of U. 8., 
vol. ii, p. 367. 

3Hackluyt, in ‘‘Old Sonth Leaflets.’’ 


By J. RrusBen SHEELER 


ants, mulatto servants, the Indian 
slaves and the Negro slaves.* The 
system of servitude for indentured 
servants had become fairly well 
erystallized by 1619 when the first 
Virginia law making body, the 
House of Burgesses, assembled and 
when also the first Negroes were 
brought into that system. In the 
new country, however, it was diffi- 
cult to keep the servant from ad- 
vaneing to the position of land- 
holder. The servants who served a 
term of years (for the most part 
seven) usually gained his freedom 
and became a landowner of fifty 
acres. The first session of the House 
of Burgesses passed laws to main- 
tain the servant or ordinary people 
in their proper position. In 1621 
instructions were given Governor 
Francis Wyatt that all servants 
were to fare alike in the colony, 
and their punishment for any of- 
fenses was to serve the colony in 
public work.® Into this system of 
servitude were brought the twen- 
ty Negroes in 1619 when “came in 
a Dutch man of warre.”’ These 
were captured from the Spanish 
by the Dutch and brought to Vir- 
ginia, and since there was no pro- 
vision for slavery in English law 
they were put to service accord- 
ing to the Virginia system of ser- 
vitude. A further reason why 
these Negroes could not at that 
time have been enslaved was that 
they had been baptized by Span- 
iards and had Christian names 
such as Angelo, Anthony, Isabella, 
William, John, Edward and Mar- 
garett. Names of others brought 
into Virginia were Anglicized 


4Caterall, Helen T., Judicial Cases 
Concerning American Slavery and the 
Negro, vol. i, p. 53. 

5MclIlwaine, Journals of the House of 
Burgesses, vol. i, p. 10. 

6Hening, W. W., Statutes at Large 
Being a Collection of Laws of Virginia, 
D. 25s. 

7*Relation of John Rolfe’’ in John 
Smith’s General Historie of Virginia, p. 
541. 


from the Spanish Christian 
names.® According to English law 
which was governing Virginia 
those baptized into Christianity 
became “infranchised.’”® The rights 
of servants were defined by the 
laws of the assembly and were al- 
tered at different times during the 
century as conditions presented 
new problems. The necessity of 
keeping these servitude contracts 
was recognized in the acts of the 
House of Burgesses in 1619.!° In 
September 1632 it was ordered 
that no person or persons should 
leave the colony to go into an- 
other colony without obtaining 
from the Governor a license or 
pass for his departure.” All serv- 
ants were required to pay the poll 
tax as other persons of the colony. 
“A five pound of tobacco per pol” 
was levied.” 

Early in the period of coloniza- 
tion came the trouble with run- 
away servants. The assembly rec- 
ognized the complaints about the 
runaways and passed legislation 
on the question. The penalty for 
the runaway servant was that of 
having the time doubled which he 
spent away from his master and 
added to his indenture. For the 
second offense he was to have the 
letter “R” branded on his cheek.'* 
The difficulty of recapturing the 
runaway servant was made much 
greater by those assisting the 
servant. In 1642 this was indi- 
eated by the preamble to the law 
passed at that time to punish those 
aiding the fugitives: 


“Whereas, complaints are at every 
quarter court exhibited against divers 
persons who entertain and enter into 
covenants with runaway servants and 
freemen who have formerly hired them- 
selves to others to the great prejudice 

8Catterall, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 56. 

9MclIlwaine, op. cit., vol. i, p. 33. 

10Tbid., p. 10. 

11Hening, vol. i, p. 200. 

127bid., p. 143. 

137 bid., p. 254. 
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if not the utter undoing of diverse 
poor men,-thereby also encouraging 
servants to run from their masters and 
obscure themselves in some remote 
plantation. .. .” 


Such persons were to be fined 
twenty pounds of tobacco for 
every night they kept hid such 
runaway servants. In the event 
that a master was not properly 
caring for a servant, the servant 
could appeal to the commissioner 
who would then present his case 
to the Burgesses." 

If one is to interpret the mak- 
ing of laws as an effort to combat 
what the” lawmaking bodies felt 
as evils of their time, it may be 
said that fugitives from servitude 
constantly increased, for practi- 
cally every assembly gave some 
recognition to the runaway serv- 
ant problem and continued to in- 
increase the penalties for the serv- 
ants as well as for those who as- 
sisted them in escaping. Servitude 
as a penalty for offenses was abol- 
ished in 1642 by the assembly.’ 
This came about as the colony was 
in the process of defining servi- 
tude as distinct from slavery. The 
penalty for the runaway servant 
was that his time be doubled,’ 
and then in 1668 a “moderate cor- 
poral punishment inflicted by the 
master or magistrate” was to be 
applied to the runaway servant in 
addition to the additional time in 
service.’* The next year the law 
provided that each magistrate or 
constable through whose care the 
servant passed was to lay on his 
bare back a whipping of 39 
lashes.'* The cost of the capture 
of the servant was to be paid by 
the master who in turn would be 
paid by extended time from the 
servant. The penalty for those 
assisting or entertaining the run- 
away servant was raised to sixty 
pounds of tobacco. Any unruly 
servant who lifted a hand against 
his master was to serve additional 
time.?® 


14Hening, vol. ii, p. 117. 
15Hening, vol. i, p. 259 
16Hening, vol. ii, p. 116. 
17Hening, vol. ii, p. 116 
187bid., p. 277. 

197 bid., p. 118. 





The Burgesses soon began to 
shift the tithes or tax upon the 
servant class. In 1648 the tax on 
property was abolished and the 
poll tax was placed on all male 
servants and freemen,”° and in 
1657 this tax was extended to all 
Negroes and Indian servants both 
male and female.*? In 1672 the 
laws called for a registry of all 
Negroes, mulattoes and Indians 
so they could be taxed.*? The laws 
of 1667 denied freedom from taxa- 
tion to Negro women who had 
gained freedom from servitude.” 
Thus the Burgesses had done as 
the usual legislative body repre- 
senting those for whose benefit a 
government is operated, shift its 
expense on those to be controlled 
by it. 

Penalties were placed on those 
failing to attend church services, 
and during the early years of the 
colony forced servitude was often 
the punishment meted out. Such 
a law required ‘‘Every person to 
go to church Sundays and Holy 
days or lye neck and heels on the 
Corps du Guard the night follow- 
ing and be a slave the week fol- 
lowing.’’** With the body of church 
laws the assembly passed others to 
control marital relations of the 
servants and to prevent or punish 
adultery and fornification. To get 
married a servant was required to 
obtain the consent of the master or 
mistress. Secret marriages among 
servants were prohibited. The 
penalty for a secret marriage in 
1642 was a one year addition to the 
indentured time of a widow and 
double the time for a maid.7> A 
free man marrying a servant with- 
out the consent of her master or 
mistress would be fined 500 pounds 
of tobacco. 

Evidently the 500 pounds of to- 
bacco fine for the freemen was not 
sufficient to be effective, for later 
the penalty was increased to 1,500 
pounds of tobacco and one year of 
service to the master of the serv- 


“0Tbid., vol. i, p. 356. 

217bid., p. 454. 

227bid., p. 296. 

237 bid., p. 267. 

24Catterall, op. cit., vol. i, p. 54. 
25Hening, vol. i, p. 253. 
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ant.*® Along with the penalties for 
secret marriage were the laws 
enacted for punishment of adul- 
tery, fornification and illegitimate 
children. ‘‘If any person or per- 
sons of what degree or condition 
soever shall abuse themselves with 
the high and four offense of adul- 
tery, whoredom or fornification’’ 
he would suffer the penalties. Any 
man servant committing an act of 
fornification with a maid servant 
was to be punished by the law and 
given one year of additional time 
to his indenture. By the term 
‘*punished by the law’’ was meant 
that the court with its interpreta- 
tion of the church laws would issue 
the penalty to which the one year 


was added. Any freeman commit-’ 


ting such act was required to pay 
a fine of 50 pounds of tobacco 
which went to the church. In the 
ease of a servant the master paid 
the fine and added one half year to 
the indenture of the servant. If 
there was a bastard child the wom- 
an would get two years added to 
her time and the child would be 
kept by the father, or if he was a 
servant the parish kept the child 
and the father was held respon- 
sible for expenses which he was 
forced to pay after his freedom.?* 
In 1662 it was enacted that a wom- 
an servant getting children by her 
master was to be sold for 2 years 
by the Churehwarden and the 
Parish was to get the price.?* The 
fact that laws were on the statutes 
was no indication that the practice 
was not present, but often indi- 
eated what was a fairly common 
practice. The illegitimate relations 
with servants did not cease, for the 
laws were made more and more 
severe. 

Early efforts were made at pre- 
venting fornification with Negro 
women. Proceedings of the Gov- 
ernor and Council for 1630 show 
that one ‘‘ Hugh Davis to be sound- 
ly whipped before an assembly of 
Negroes and others . . . for lying 
with a Negro,’’*® and that another 


26Hening, vol. ii, p. 114. 
27Hening, vol. ii, p. 115. 
287 bid., p. 167. 

29Tbid., vol. i, p. 146. 
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Robert Sweet ‘‘do penance in 
ehurch according to the laws of 
England for getting a Negro wom- 
an with child and the woman 
whipt.’’8° Further indication that 
the few publicised cases had not 
stopped the practice was that a law 
was passed in 1663 that the chil- 
dren of Negro women were to serve 
according to the condition of the 
mother,*! thus, establishing a sys- 
tem of servitude for mulattoes. 

Servants were brought into the 
eolony without indenture. Some 
of these came voluntarily while 
others were ‘‘spirited’’ into the 
colony. Those coming voluntarily 
had hopes of serving a term and 
then getting a start in the new 
world. Those spirited in were in 
most cases boys and girls kid- 
napped off the streets of London 
and other cities and sold into the 
colony. Channing points out that 
10.000 were ‘‘spirited in one year, 
1670.’”8? The laws of Virginia pro- 
vided that those over twenty be 
deported or serve four years, those 
between twelve and twenty years 
of age would serve five years 
and those less than twelve would 
serve seven years.** There had been 
distinction in servants until there 
began to be a distinction between 
servants and slaves. Irish servants 
were to serve six years and in 1659 
this law was repealed and made no 
aifferences in service for those 
brought from Christian nations.** 
Indian children were not to be 
made slaves but were to be taught 
Christianity. No servant from a 
Christian nation could be com- 
pelled to serve over five years,*® 
and they could get their freedom 
papers from the county court at 
the end of their indenture.*® 

The slavery system of Virginia 
was a gradual development during 
the 17th century. Since there was 
no status of slavery in English law, 
the terms servitude, slavery and 
bondage were the same. The legal 


807 bid., p. 552. 

31Hening, vol. ii, p. 170. 
32Channing, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 369. 
33Hening, vol. i, p. 257. 

347 bid., p. 411. 

35] bid., vol. ii, p. 113. 

367 bid., p. 115. 


status of slavery then was a prod- 
uct of the American colonies.** 
There was slavery in the Virginia 
Colony by 1644 and by 1667 had 
been made a part of the law as 
means of stopping baptism as a 
right for freedom. That law 
admitted all to the sacrament 
without changing their status*® 
Beginning with 1639 certain 
stated differences in regard to 
regulations for Negro servants 
appeared. A law was passed re- 
quiring that all persons except Ne- 
groes be provided with arms and 
ammunition or be fined by the Gov- 
ernor and Council.*® The case of 
John Graweere, a Negro servant to 
William Evans, who bought his 
child, by a Negro woman from her 
master, Lt. Robert Sheppard, is 
interesting evidence. By wishing 
to bring up the child in Christian 
religion, Graweere was assured by 
the courts that the child would be 
freed from Evans. This case showed 
that by 1640 the Negro servant was 
being debased to slavery and that 
freedom was to be purchased be- 
fore baptism.4° Another case in 
1640 showed the sentence passed on 
a Negro servant was life enslave- 
ment while that of other servants 
differed for the same offense. Three 
runaways, a Dutch, a Scotch and a 
Negro servant, John Punch, were 
captured and returned from Mary- 
land. The Dutch and Scotch serv- 
ants were given three years addi- 
tion to indentures, while Punch, 
the Negro, was given a sentence to 
serve his master for his entire nat- 
ural life.44 In 1656 a mulatto was 
determined a slave by the court.*? 
In 1661 the first reference to Ne- 
groes as slaves appeared in the 
statutes of Virginia. This law pe- 
nalized the English servant who 
ran away with Negroes. The Eng- 
lish were to serve the master of the 
Negro for the time he was away 
and if he is lost they should pay 


4,000 pounds of Tobacco.*® The 


37Channing, op. cit., p. 376. 
38Hening, vol. ii, p. 260. 
39Hening, vol. i, p. 226. 
40Catterall, op. cit., vol. i, p. 58. 
41Channing, op. cit., p. 376. 
42Tbid., p. 513. 

43Hening, vol. ii, p. 26 and 117. 
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ease of Hannah Warwick, 1669, 
who ‘‘was overseen by a Negro 
overseer’’** caused the passage of 
the law prohibiting free Negroes 
or Indians from buying Christian 
servants, but ‘‘could buy those of 
their own group.’ Another act 
of 1670 put a clearer definition on 
who should be slaves: ‘‘That all 
servants not being Christians im- 
ported into this colony by shipping 
shall be slaves for their lives, but 
what shall become by land shall 
serve, if boys or girls, until thirty 
years of age, if men or women 
twelve years and no longer.*** Be- 
tween 1660 and 1670 there had been 
changes concerning laws for Indian 
slavery. This law was to legalize 
Indian slavery that had been in 
existence for some time. Bacon’s 
laws, 1676, provided that Indians 
taken in war could be held as slaves 
for their life time,*” but this was 
replacing the earlier law. The 
earliest slaves were the Indians 
and by 1670 the law was so stated 
as to apply to the growing number 
of Negroes being brought in after 
1660. The influx of English serv- 
ants had practically ceased by 1660 
with the restoration period in Eng- 
land. Thereafter the English who 
came were those sent and who were 
usually prisoners or criminals in 
England. , 

The slaves as well as the servants 
persisted in trying to escape. The 
penalty of increased time could not 
be applied to the slave. The serv- 
ant penalties could not be applied 
to the slaves for violence. A law 
in 1669 declaring that murder or 
eause for death of a slave at the 
hands of his master was not a fel- 
ony involving malice and that an 
owner would not have malice to- 
ward his property.*® In 1672 a law 
was passed which provided that 
Negro, mulatto or Indian servants 
could be killed or wounded if they 
resisted capture and the person sc 


447 bid. 

457 bid., vol. ii, p. 280. 

467 bid., p. 283. 

*Massachusetts had defined slavery by 
1640 in the charter of Rights for Massa- 
chusetts. 

47Ibid., vol. i, p. 346. 

48Hening, vol. ii, p. 270. 
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doing would not be questioned.*® 
In addition to this the Indians were 
ordered and rewarded to bring in 
such runaway slaves. In introduc- 
ing this law the assembly stated 
that: 


“For as much as it hath beene mani- 
fested to this grand assembly that 
many negroes have lately been and 
now are out in rebellion in sundry 
parts of this country and that noe 
meanes have yet beene found for the 
apprehension and suppression of them 
from whome many mischiefes of very 
dangerous consequence may arise to 
the country if other negroes, Indians 
or servants-should happen to flye forth 
and enjoyne with them... .” 


After 1670 the laws of the assembly 
for the remainder of the century 
were devoted to establishing a slave 
code which was fairly complete and 
applicable to the Negroes as slaves 
by 1700. Labor from Europe had 
ceased to come freely into the col- 
onies and African slave trade was 
becoming profitable to the English. 
In 1680 a law was passed which 
contained more restraints on slaves 
than ever before. The law claimed 
that due to frequent meetings of 
considerable number of Negro 
slaves under pretense of feast and 
burials, which were of dangerous 
consequence, it was necessary to 
prohibit Negroes from carrying 
arms or leaving the owners’ plan- 
tations without a pass. The law 
provided that thirty lashes be ap- 
plied to the bare back of a slave 
for lifting a hand against a Chris- 
tian and for lying out or hiding. 
For refusing to be apprehended on 
running away he could be killed.5° 
In 1682 the law added that no Ne- 
gro should be permitted to come on 
a plantation for more than four 
hours.*! 

The number of cases of run- 
aways and Negroes suing for free- 
dom in the court of the Governor 
and Council for the fifteen years 
after 1670 indicate that there was 
a recognition on the part of the 
Negroes of what was happening.®? 


49Tbid., p. 299. 

50Hening, vol. ii, p. 481. 

517Tbid., p. 492. 

52MecIlwaine, Executive Journal of 
Council of Colonial Virginia, p. 80-81. 


Thomas Phillips, a Negro, filed a 
complaint for freedom against 
Thomas Fitts. Angell, a Negro 
woman, filed against Captain Mat- 
thews. Toni Bowze filed against 
Major Bennett. Phillip Gowen 
sued for freedom from Mr. John 
Lucas. These cases and others 
against such honorable gentlemen 
of Virginia for breaking promises 
for freedom show that the Negroes 
appealed to the Virginia courts in 
resistance to being forced into com- 
plete slavery by the trend after 
1670 when the laws had practically 
restricted slavery to the Negroes. 
In 1687 Governor Howard 
warned his council of the discovery 
of a Negro plot to kill his majesty’s 
subjects. This was to start in the 
neck of the northern part of the 
colony and go throughout the state. 
Several Negroes had been ar- 
rested and the Governor had or- 
dered severe penalty so that fur- 
ther plotting would be prevented. 
He issued a proclamation prohibit- 
ing funerals and other gather- 
ings.5> The danger of this rising 
was no doubt exaggerated, for 
there were slightly more than two 
or three thousand Negroes among 
the forty thousand inhabitants of 
Virginia. However, the Governor 
feared that there would be those 
of the servants and others who 
would join the Negroes.®* Later, in 
1692 the Governor complained that 
his proclamation was not being en- 
forced and required that it be read 
in church twice a year®> In 1693 
the law then prohibited the militia 
from enisting any Negroes.®® 
Thus, by 1700 there had been 
established a fairly complete slave 
eode for Virginia. One may con- 
elude that the transformation of 
Virginia’s labor system of servi- 
tude into Negro slavery was ac- 
complished during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. There 
was no difference in bondage, servi- 
tude and slavery in Virginia in the 


53McIlwaine, Executive Journal, p. 86- 
87. Also James Curtis Ballagh, History 
of Slavery in Virginia; William B. Pal- 
mer, Calendar of Virginia State Papers. 

54Hening, vol. ii, p. 515. 

55] bid., p. 317. 

567 bid., p. 526. 
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first three decades of the colony. 
All servants were to be treated 
alike. Virginia being under Eng- 
lish law had no slave laws at the 
time Negroes were brought into the 
labor system of the colony and con- 
sequently they were not slaves. If 
England had been profitably in- 
volved in the slave trade as early as 
1620 the settlement of Virginia 
would have been populated mainly 
by slaves. Race mixtures began with 
Negroes, as had been with Indians, 
shortly after their arrival, and by 
mid century the law had provided 
legal status for the mulattoes. The 
passage of European, especially 
English, servant labor into the col- 
onies declined after 1660 and the 
rise of a profitable slave trade spon- 
sored the growth of the institution 
in Virginia. In the beginning of 
American slavery the Indians were 
the first to become its victims and 
then the Negroes. The idea that 
the Negroes were docile, content 
to be slaves and unaware of their 
status is not sufficiently substanti- 
ated by the evidence. The fact is 
slavery was imposed upon those 
who were least able to resist it, the 
Negroes. 





Story of Nat Turner’s 


Descendants 
(Continued from page 155) 


This was about the year 1881. Now, 
since he was about 40 years old in 
1863, we would think he was be- 
coming an old man, But he had 
so much of African vitality that at 
the time of his marriage he had 
not a single gray hair and one 
would have thought he was not 
over thirty years old. 

He married Miss Sarah Jones, 
the daughter of the Reverend Isaac 
Jones, who started the first colored 
Baptist church in Putnam, which 
was later merged into the Union 
Baptist church on Eighth Street. 
This brick house on Eighth Street 
which Gilbert Turner first bought 
in Zanesville is not standing today ; 
it was torn down several years ago. 
Sarah Jones had worked for some 
of the well-to-do white families of 
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Zanesville and had learned that 
education is the thing for young 
people. 

So the Turner children were en- 
couraged to obtain the best educa- 
tion within their means. There 
were four Turner children, Fannie 
and Lucy who are yet living as 
adults, and Gilbert and Gracie who 
died in infancy. Often the Turner 
family suffered bitter poverty and 
privation. The hard times of Cleve- 
land’s administration often found 
nothing to eat in the Turner home. 
But there were certain cardinal 
principles that the Turner parents 
impressed on their children. ‘‘ Live 
within your means. Never covet 
what other people have. Face your 
troubles with a smile. Trust in 
God. He will provide.’’ 

Ever since Gilbert Turner had 
been a slave boy on a plantation in 
Virginia, he had always had a long- 
ing to own a country place, Then, 
too, he thought that old age, which 
had so long passed him by, must 
strike him some day, and that the 
country is the true place for one’s 
declining years. So about 1891, 
when Fannie and Lucy were very 
small children, Gilbert Turner 
traded the Eighth Street home for 
a 12-acre farm which at that time 
was owned by one Burchart. This 
farm was on Coopermill road which 
at that time was deep, deep coun- 
try, not the smooth highway it is 
today. The road was pure mud and 
dirt in which the many coal wag- 
ons, horse drawn, cut deep holes 
and gulleys. In these, snakes used 
to curl up in the spring, and many 
a time the children had to make a 
big leap to avoid stepping on one 
when going or returning home 
from school at the Garfield build- 
ing. 

Something happened to Blandy’s 
foundry before Gilbert Turner 
moved to the country. Some of the 
Blandys died and the foundry was 


discontinued. Then Gilbert Turn- ‘ 


er put his skill in iron to good use 
by making a trade for himself, 
namely that of hooping the wooden 
wash tubs that the ladies of that 
day used instead of the zinc tubs 
of today. What made the trade 


more profitable was that when he 
started it such a thing as a modern 
steam laundry was unknown in 
those parts. Even though he 
moved to the country, Gilbert 
Turner maintained his trade in 
‘‘Tub-to-Hoop’’ in town. He 
worked his small farm in the morn- 
ing and the evening, and spent the 
middle of the day in town hooping 
tubs and doing odd jobs. 

‘‘Any washing tubs-s-s-bs_ to 
whoo-00-00-00p!’’ was his call, and 
it is said you could hear him from 
one end of Zanesville to the other. 
His voice had a peculiar abandon, 
a resonance, a sweetness, a volume 
and a carrying quality, that was 
his own, and that the Lord does 
not seem to have given to any oth- 
er individual. Some things the 
Lord creates just once, and never 
repeats. This is probably the case 
with the voice of Gilbert Turner. 

Gilbert Turner loved children, 
both white and black. They were 
his little friends. He made it a 
point to know and be on friendly 
terms with every person, white and 
black, in Zanesville and vicinity. 
When he came home at night he 
would amuse his own children by 
telling them of the little white chil- 
dren he had met during the day. 
He liked to talk and to see what 
was going on around the court 
house and in the court rooms. Un- 
der more favorable circumstances 
he might have made a good lawyer. 
He was full of honest philosophy 
and brilliant humor. Gilbert Turn- 
er was active and vigorous until a 
few weeks of his death. He was a 
member of the Union church on 
Eighth street and is buried in 


, Woodlawn cemetery. 





Negro History Week 
Aftermath 


(Continued from page 154) 


sons of all faiths. They cooperate 
in helping the poor and the afflicted 
and give aid to causes projected 
for the good of humanity. Mrs. 
Ella C. Bannister, a woman of high 
ideals and Christian influence in 
the city, is the president of this 
club. It stages annually drives to 
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aid the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple and for the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 
At a mass meeting in the city on 
the 14th of February the club 
raised more than $400 for the Asso- 
ciation, and workers are weekly re- 
porting other amounts which will 
increase the sum to $500. In this 
connection should be mentioned the 
large number of teachers of the 
District of Columbia who, although 
prohibited by local regulations 
from receiving solicitors in the 
school, voluntarily connect them- 
selves as members of the Associa- 
tion and subscribers to its maga- 
zines. 

From Mrs. Volena G. Higgin- 
botham, instructor in history at 
Hampton Institute, came the report 
of an experiment made in arousing 
the interest of schools and churches 
in that area. She not only widely 
extended the observance of Negro 
History Week but secured as much 
as $100 in penny collections. Mrs. 
Myrtle Brodie Crawford, appealing 
again to Louisville, moved both 
schools and churches to a keener 
appreciation of the past of the race 
and received from the latter about 
$150. 

In making the appeal for finan- 
cial assistance the management di- 
rected these requests to Negroes 
only. Some Negroes have too long 
gone to others for what they need 
after wasting their earnings for 
what they want. The task of col- 
lecting and publishing the records 
of the Negro is a duty incumbent 
upon the Negroes themselves, and 
they must not expect others to 
perform this duty. 





Testimony of Captain 
Pilkington 


(Continued from page 160) 


stances of the Krooman speaking 
English, French, and Dutch. They 
justly estimate the value of a good 
character, and invariably desire a 
written statement of their conduct 
from their respective White em- 
ployers.’”"—A Tribute for the Ne- 
gro, pages 249 to 252. 
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Negroes of Ancient 


Times 
(Continued from page 156) 


i.e., Celts, built the great temples 
in India and Britain, and exca- 
vated the caves of the former.’ And 
the learned mathematician, Reuben 
Burrow, has no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing Stonehenge to be a tem- 
ple of the black curly-headed Bud- 
dha.’ ’’—p. 52. 

‘*Tf it can be admitted, with the 
learned author from whom I have 
quoted, that the most ancient race 
of which we have any record, either 
in the pages of history, or in the 
gigantic cavern sculptures of the 
east, or in the traditionary legends, 
were black, and in physical con- 
formation and visible aspects sim- 
ilar to the race of negroes which 
at present exists, by what means 
can we account for the degraded 
condition of the latter? How rec- 
oncile the vast intellectual distine- 
tion between them? 

‘‘T think it will be readily al- 
lowed that the negro nation, so far 
as we are acquainted with them, 
are fitted, neither by physical ca- 
pabilities nor by moral atributes, 
to become the founders or rulers 
of great kingdoms. We perceive 
that year after year, and century 
after century, to them brings no 
change. We observe that their 
habits and their customs remain 
unaltered; that in no respect do 
their intellectual endowments ap- 
pear to advance with the experi- 
ence of years; and the most that 
ean be stated in their favor is this, 
that they have remained stationary 
from the period of their first in- 
troduction to civilized man. How, 
then, were their presumed pred- 
ecessors enabled to assume so 
commanding a situation, to attain 
so proud an elevation among the 
empires of the world? By what 
means did they arrive at such emi- 
nence in scientific knowledge and 
mechanical ingenuity? In what 
manner did they extend their fame 
and influence into almost evary re- 
gion, however remote? 

‘*A query naturally suggests it- 
self. Can the existing African ne- 


groes be the descendants of this 
widely-spread, intelligent, and re- 
fined race? Can the beings so low 
in the scale of intellect as the ne- 
gro is represented to us to be, be 
connected by consanguinity with 
this exalted people? If it be an- 
swered in the negative, where—to 
what country—shall we look for 
their continuance? Where are their 
descendants in skill, knowledge, 
and refinements, possessing the 
same external physical conforma- 
tion? 

‘*Tf the query which I have above 
suggested be answered in the affir- 
mative, to what chain of causes are 
we to affix the great debasement of 
the present existing negro? To 
what source are we to turn for 
satisfactory reasons for such a 
manifest and striking difference in 
the intellectual endowments and 
sagacious actions of the same peo- 
ple of two different periods? 

‘*Without presuming to offer an 
opinion, but merely to afford a 


hint for investigation, I would ask, . 


whether the solution of the diffi- 
culty can be advanced by the fol- 
lowing attempt at explanation? A 
succession of conquests, with other 
political and social causes com- 
bined, forced these black descend- 
ants of the Palli, or India-Egvp- 
tian shepherd kings, and the tribes 
belonging to them, to emigrate pro- 
gressively further into the interior 
of the vast continent of Africa, 
where at length they found a secure 
and unmolested haven from their 
toils and sufferings, unworthy of 
the ambition and uninviting to the 
eupidity of their neighbors. The 
intense heat of the climate, the 
sterility of the soil, and the un- 
improvable appearance of the 
whole force of the country, would 
be sufficient to ward off all in- 
truders, whether hostile or com- 
mercial. Remaining for centuries 
in this isolated condition, thev con- 
tinued a distinct and unmixed race. 
The powerful stimuli of foreign 
war, of commercial intercourse, of 
social improvement, being absent, 
their minds became contracted and 
weak. Succeeding generations add- 
ing to the stolidity of their pro- 
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genitors, became still more de- 
pressed in mental energies, and 
after the lapse of many ages, they 
reached the degraded and melan- 
choly condition which they now 
exhibit. Finally, having little or 
no intercourse with the rest of man- 
kind, and a very limited range for 
the exercise of their intellectual 
and moral faculties, the gradual 
disuse of those powers which were 
originally planted in them, may 
have created that result on their 
cranial configuration and intellec- 
tual manifestations, which, under 
somewhat analogous circumstances, 
phrenologists have frequently ob- 
served. I remain, sir, your ever- 


instructed reader.’’—J. D. B. De 
Bow, The Industrial Resources, 
Etc., of the Southern and Western 
States, vol. II, pages 343-345. 





Why Children Belong 
to the Mother 


(Continued from page 157) 


To cover up his cowardice, he 
told her that he had become sud- 
denly sick, and had had to leave 
the infants for a while, and during 
his short absence the monster had 
come and had taken another. 

The children, however, all cried 
out, ‘‘No, Mother. Father fled in 
terror at the sight of the animal, 
and left us to face the danger 
alone.’’ 

The mother was angry at him for 
this cowardly act, and drove him 
away. He did not need to be told 
a second time. He went out and 
hid himself in the woods nearby. 

The mother said she would risk 
her life to save her children. She 
got a very sharp sword, and waited 
for the beast, which came again as 
before, and thrust her head through 
the gate to seize a child. Then the 
woman took courage, faced the dan- 
ger, and killed the beast. The chil- 
dren gave loud shouts of joy. 

The father who had heard all of 
this came from his hiding place in 
the hope that all danger was then 
over. Obegud and Igwe, the two 
sons of Ejimm, however, had heard 
the noise of the struggle, and now 
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rushed out to the aid of their moth- 
er. When the man saw these other 
two monsters he ran back to his 
hiding place, but the woman held 
her position and was not afraid. 
She saved her children and killed 
the beasts. 

When the mother had finished 
the fight with the beasts, out came 
the worthless husband from his hid- 
ing place, and asked for a knife, 
that he might divide the flesh of 
the beasts between himself and his 
wife. The best of the flesh he kept 
for his share, and gave the heads 
only to the woman who had saved 
the children and had slain the 
beasts. 

To this the mother of the chil- 
dren refused to agree. She called 
upon Master Obassi to decide be- 
tween her husband and herself. To 
whom did the flesh of the beasts be- 
long? 

Obassi heard her ery, and sent a 
messenger to bring them before 
him. When they arrived, the wife 
stood forth, bowed and said: 

‘* After promising to fight Ejimm 
and protect our children, my hus- 
band ran away, and left them for 
the monster to kill. I am the one 
who stood forth fighting, and slew, 
not only the beast but also her two 
young. Yet my husband desires 
to give me only the heads of all 
these animals. I come, then, to 
claim my right before our Master.’’ 

Obassi then asked the husband 
what he had to say in defense of 
taking such a large share; but he 
could not dispute what his wife 
had said. 

It was clear to Obassi that the 
wife had the brave heart to defend 
her children when their father had 
fled in fear. Obassi scolded the 
husband for deserting his children. 
He, then, gave order that from 
thenceforward no man should claim 
any property which his wife had 
risked her life to get. 

Obassi also said, that, should the 
wife choose to take the other ten 
children away from her husband, 
she should be permitted to do so; 
for she had suffered much for their 
sakes. 

A woman is sure to risk her life 





for her children, though there are 
but few men who will do so. 

It is because of this decision that 
when a woman leaves her husband 
and returns to her parents, she may 
be forced to give up all gifts re- 
ceived from him, but not her chil- 
dren, nor any other thing for which 
she may have risked her life. 





The Tanner Family 


(Continued from page 152) 


graduated at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Into this family 
came also one daughter, Isabelle, 
a graduate of the Standard Eve- 
ning High School who specialized 
in secretarial work at Temple Uni- 
versity and is now employed in a 
government agency. Vernor ex- 
tended his education in the New 
York School of Social Work and 
has been employed by the OPA. 
William has all but completed his 
work for the doctorate at Temple 
University, and after four years of 
service in the European theatre of 
operations during the recent war, 
he was discharged with the rank of 
captain. He is now teaching in 
the veterans’ high school program 
in Philadelphia. James took his 
doctorate at Temple University, 
and after service as an elementary 
school principal, is now the first 
colored principal of a junior high 
school in Philadelphia. He is in 
charge of the Sulzberger Junior 
High School, with a staff of white 
and colored teachers and students 
drawn from both races. 

Tanner Grant Duckrey, the other 
son, was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and Temple 
University, having received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts from the 
former and Master of Science from 
the latter. Since then he has been 
specializing in education and psy- 
chology toward the doctorate at 
Temple. He taught in the Phila- 
delphia Public Schools from 1918 
to 1926 when he was made prin- 
cipal of the James Lynd School 
and served as the head of the Rey- 
nolds Adult Evening School, the 
Barratt Adult Evening School, 
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and the Paul Laurence Dunbar 
School. In 1943 he was made as- 
sistant to the Board of Superin- 
tendents, the position which he still 
holds. He served as Co-director of 
the Intercultural Area of the 
Philadelphia Workshop in 1944 
and as staff member of the Inter- 
cultural Education Workshop of 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia in 1946. He has cooperated 
with numerous social welfare agen- 
cies and interracial groups and 
serves on the board of trustees of 
the First African Baptist Church. 
He is married and has one child. 





Duties Along With 
Obligations 
(Continued from page 168) 


this war-ridden world where men 
are still planning their self-exter- 
mination those believing in the vir- 
tues of brotherhood, equality, and 
justice can find sufficient philos- 
ophy even in the remote past to 
convince others of the madness of 
present day plans for national and 
international cooperation by armed 
peace. Thinking with the African 
philosopher, we may learn, ‘“‘A 
matter dealt with gently is sure 
to prosper, but a matter dealt with 
violently causes vexation.’’ ‘‘ Anger 
does nobody good, but patience is 
the father of kindness.’’ ‘‘ Ashes fly 
back into the face of him that 
throws them.’’‘‘ A man falls into the 
trap he sets for others.’’ ‘‘There is 
no medicine for hate.’’ ‘‘He is a 
heathen who bears malice.’’‘‘ Wran- 
gling is the father of fighting.’’ 
‘*Men despise what they do not 
understand.’’ ‘‘He who injures an- 
other brings injury upon himself.’’ 
‘*Covetousness is the father of un- 
satisfied desires.’’ In this philos- 
ophy the world may discover a 
solution for its vexatious problems, 
and the numerous conferences now 
being held from week to week 
would be unnecessary. It is the 
duty of Negroes to extol these vir- 
tues of the African and thus play 
their part in making the world a 
decent place for generations to 
come. 
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DUTIES ALONG WITH OBLIGATIONS 


HE other day the pastor of a church in 

Washington, hoping to defeat the grant of 

a liquor license in his neighborhood, had 
some difficulty in securing the signatures of some 
of the persons living nearby. A Catholic priest 
with a school and a church in the area refused to 
take any action against the liquor traffic. Yet 
some of those reluctant to sign the petition often 
talk of keeping the community quiet and orderly. 
How do they expect to accomplish this task, if the 
agencies which breed disease and crime are per- 
mitted to infest the community? Certainly we 
need much adult education in community affairs 
to lead the people to think and act in their own 
behalf. If the neighborhood is dragged down be- 
low the level of decency self-respecting people will 
not desire to live in it. 

In this effort to raise and maintain on a high 
level the communities in which Negroes live it is 
necessary to fight two battles—one against the 
indifference of the people dwelling in the area and 
another against those who enact laws and draft 
covenants restricting Negroes to the ghetto while 
using every opportunity to unload on the Negro 
in the ghetto all questionable practices and dens 
of vice which they try to keep out of the areas from 
which Negroes are debarred. This has been the 
history of segregation in the District of Columbia; 
and according to the reports from most of the cities 
where Negroes are found in large numbers, this 
procedure has become a national pattern. 

Only recently the most advanced agent of dis- 
crimination by covenants in the District of Colum- 
bia was before the zoning commission of the city 
trying to unload a nuisance on a Negro neighbor- 
hood; and a Negro lawyer, a race leader, and an 
architect, hoping to profit materially thereby, ap- 
peared with him to have the permit granted. It is 
generally repeated throughout New York City that 
some of the most active promoters of the liquor 
traffic in Harlem are supposedly distinguished Ne- 
groes who have combined with the agents of that 
evil to exploit the thirst of the improvident Ne- 
groes in that district. The Negroes thus cooperat- 
ing in the spread of the evil may temporarily gain 
from the financial point of view, but history shows 


that in the long run they will lose in lowering moral 
tone of the community in which they live and in 
being judged and treated according to the char- 
acter of the low type of persons thereby developed. 

Here the Negroes should learn a lesson from 
the Jews. They may exploit the vices of others 
and profit materially by supplying the demands 
of those choosing to go downward, but the Jews 
adhere to their own high culture handed down by 
their fathers, and they do not permit outside forces 
to invade their inner circles and break down the 
fabric of their social order and economy of life. 
For this reason the Jews in spite of all the persecu- 
tion which they have had to endure are still among 
the greatest people on the globe. The Jews are 
something; they have something; and they count 
for something. No force can crush people in such 
an impregnable position. Well might they say, 
“They that put their trust in the Lord,” that is, in 
divinity as revealed to them in their traditions, 
“shall be like Mount Zion which cannot be re- 
moved and abideth forever.” Hitler failed to real- 
ize this fact, but England is beginning to under- 
stand what this passage means. 

The Negroes must likewise learn to appreciate 
and preserve the traditions of their African fathers. 
Negroes should cease to concentrate on the vices 
of others because they are not taught to practice 
their virtues. History shows that most of the short- 
comings of the American Negroes spring from this 
source. Adultery, prostitution, drunkenness, gam- 
bling, theft and many other vices have been taken 
over mainly from whites who have brought Ne- 
groes under their influence and control. In the 
economy of the African tribes these evils rarely 
develop. It is often said that the Negroes. of 
America should thank the whites for modernizing 
them, but a check-up on the process often shows 
that the modernization has been along the wrong 
lines. It is not altogether the fault of the Negroes 
who are thus debased, for they are driven in the 
wrong direction by forces which they cannot con- 
trol. 

The Negroes of the Western Hemisphere, how- 
ever, must not be excused as a helpless group. In 

(Continued on page 167) 








